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The changes I have to propose in the postal laws are based on correspondence with 
every State and Territory in the Union. Circulars were sent out three years ago, and again 
recently. : 

The present postal laws leave too much to the diseretion, or indiscretion, of the local 
postmaster; for instance, in the matter of the Sunday opening of the post-office. I will read 
the National law in regard to the opening of post-offices on the Sabbath, that you may see 
how a coach-and-four or more could be driven through it. This is section 481 of the 
“Postal Laws and Regulations,” which was presented to me yesterday by the Postmaster- 
General: ‘When the mail arrives on Sunday he [the postmaster] will keep his office open 
for one hour or more”’—twenty-four hours is ‘‘ more,” and some postmasters so interpret it 
—our own New York postmaster, for instance, and certain others—‘‘after the arrival and 
assortment thereof, if the public convenience require it, for the delivery of the same only. 
If it be received during the time of public worship, the opening of the post-office will be de- 
Jayed until services have closed. He need not open his office during the day of Sunday if 
no mails arrive after the closing of the office on Saturday and before 6 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon, While open, stamps may be sold to any one applying for them; but money-orders 
must not be issued nor paid, nor letters registered on that day. Delivery on Sunday must 
not be restricted to box-holders, but made to all who call while the office is open.” 

To show the actual interpretation of this loose law let me show you what are my reports 
from various parts of the country. Postmaster Pearson, of New York city, in a letter to 
me, dated April 17, 1884, said: ‘One half the entire clerical and carrier force of this office 
is on duty during a portion of each Sunday in alternate sections, the superintendents and 


~ other officers, myself included, being present during a part of every Sunday. At this office 


and its branches about 700 persons are employed during a portion of each Sunday. Prac- 
tically, the general delivery of this office is never closed.” In a letter dated March 28, 
1888, Postmaster Pearson says of the above: ‘‘The statements are still true, except that 
somewhat. less than one half the clerical force is imployed on Sunday. The total number of 
clerks and carriers on duty on Sunday is, perhaps, about 800. All kinds of mail are delivered 
on call on Sundays. All second-class matter offered is received. Stamps are sold during 
limited hours at, branch offices, and in limited quantities at any time at the general post- 
office.” Assistant Postmaster Henry Drake, of Philadelphia, in a letter to me, dated April 3, 
1888, says: “There are employed in this office 995 persons. Of this number but 52 do 
not work on Sundays. Four hundred and thirty-eight work on certain Sundays, averaging, 
perhaps, one Sunday in three, the average time of work being six hours, Every class of 
mail matter, except money-order, registered, or special delivery letters, is handled on Sun- 
day. One of the general delivery windows is open the entire day, there being three win- 


“dows usually from 9 A.M. to 10 P. M.” Postmaster Judd, of Chicago, in a letter to me, 


dated March 31, 1888, says: “Only about 15 per cent. of the clerks connected with this 
office are off duty on Sundays; that about 50 per cent. of the letter-carriers are off duty on 
that day, and the general-delivery clerks are on duty on said day from 10:30 A. M. to 1 P. 
M. All classes of mail matter, with the exception of registered mail, are delivered to those 
who may call between the hours of 11:30 A. M. and 12:30 P. M. . Persons who have lock- 
boxes and drawers in this office can get their mail at any time on Sundays between the 
hours of 8 A. M.and 10 P.M.,and the clerks in connection therewith are on duty Sundays 
from about 10 A.M. to 1 P. M.” [From another source we learn that Postmaster Judd 
has stopped the Sunday sale of stamps.] Postmaster Riley, of Cincinnati, in a letter to me, 
dated April 4, 1888, states in answer to questions, that of 301 employees only 14 never work 
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on the Sabbath; that the box delivery and general delivery are open from 9:30 to 11 A. Mz 
that stamps are sold from 9:30 to 11 A. M., and from 6:30 to 7 P. M.; that ‘‘special-delivery 
letters are delivered; ” that 25 mails are received on Sunday as against 64 on week days; 
that mail is not delivered at the branch offices, but only at the general office. Postmaster 
Hyde, of St. Louis, through Assistant Postmaster McHenry, in letter of March 30, 1888, 
informs me that of the 425. employees in that office, only the 12 in the money-order division 
never work on the Sabbath; that 190 carriers and 60 distributers average five liours of 
Sunday work; that general delivery and box delivery are open from 11:30 A.M. to 1 P.M. + 

The same contrasts that appear in these offices of the highest grade my reports show in 
every other grade. One office opens once, for an hour only; another of the same grade 
opens twice, for two hours each time. One opens only before the hour of church; another: 
only during the hour of church. One sells stamps; another of the same grade does not.- 
One delivers special-carrier letters; another of the same grade does not. One works the 
employees an average of two hours; another of six. 

The Postmaster-General agrees with me, that it should not be possible for any post- 
master in this country to run the United States post-office as a rival and competitor and 
antagonist of the Churches. The law allows the post-office to be kept open through the 
church hours, unless the first mail of the day comes during those hours. If it comes five 
minutes or more before the church service begins, the post-office can be run, and 7s run, in 
many cases, all through church hours as the rival and antagonist and the competitor of the 
Churches. We donot believe in “ Church and State,” nor do we believe in State against 
Church. 

A law forbidding the opening of the United States post-office during the usual hours of 
public worship would remedy this difficulty, and would be better than nothing; but we de- 
sire more than this. 

The law should also take from the local postmaster the power to keep his employees at 
work at such hours as would prevent them from going to church, 

The discretion of the local postmaster is also too great in regard to the amount of Sunday 
work he can require of his employees. In some offices the amount is double and treble what. 
it is in other offices of the same grade. If the selling of stamps on Sunday can be dispensed 
with in Chicago it can be dispensed with every where. If special delivery messengers can: 
be allowed their Sunday rest in Philadelphia, why not in Cincinnati? The sale of stamps on 
Sunday and the sending out of carriers with special-delivery letters and parcels (Sec. 688): 
ought not to be left to the discretion or caprice of the local postmaster, but uniformly for- 
bidden as needless Sunday work. The individual postmaster now decides whether the spe- 
cial-delivery messenger, who works from 7 A. M. to 11 P. M. on week days, shall spend the: 
same long hours on Sunday carrying parcels at 12 or 15 cents apiece, as an express for law- 
breaking merchants who keep at business on Sunday. When this practice has become com-- 
mon in one place it will soon become common in all, and when special delivery by carriers _ 
becomes common, general delivery by carriers on Sunday will follow almost as a matter of 
course. Workingmen and humanitarians in Europe are trying to stop carrier deliveries just 
when we are beginning to have them. Let us not do what we shall want to undo. It is. 
easier to prevent than to repent. 

There is another point in which the local postmasters need restraint. The postmaster of 
a large city can send out Sunday mails on newspaper trains to scores of surrounding towns 
where the post-office employees have had Sunday rest, thus making more Sunday work, not 
only in his own office, but in many others. Postmaster Pearson has done this on his own re- 
sponsibility, as he admits in a letter to me, dated Aprill 7, 1884. Doubtless other city post- 
masters have done the same. The law ought to be changed to make such increasing of 
Sunday work by local postmasters impossible. 

No one defends the handling of business circulars and packages on the Sabbath, and it 
should be prohibited. 

These amendments are slices of reform; better than no bread, but we ask the whole loaf 
ef our rights in this matter. é 

We ‘ask that a law’ shall be passed instructing the Postmaster-General to make no further cone 
tracts which shall include the carriage of the mails on the Sabbath, and to provide that here- 
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after no mail matter shall be collected and distributed on that day. You ask, ‘‘ What if a letter 
calling a son to the bedside of his dying mother should be delayed twenty-four hours by 
stopping mails?” Did you never hear of the telegraph—soon to be the Nation’s “fast 
mail?”’ Such emergency letters, that now are delivered on Sunday, may go by telegraph on 
Saturday. 

Senator Payne.—Then yot do not propose to interfere with the telegraph? 

Mr. Crarts.—I would have it as at Toronto—all telegraph operators resting on Sunday, 
‘except a few men at the central office for emergencies—each man’s turn for Sunday work 
‘coming only once in six weeks or more. As to business letters, some of the most prosper- 
ous cities in the world have no Sunday work in their post-offices. Ihave a letter in my 
hand recently received from the postmaster at Toronto, a city as widely extended as most of 
‘our large cities, though not as thickly populated; a city of 140,000, which has grown as 
fast as almost any city of our country, and which is second to none in its moral record. There, 
with all the conditions of a large city, this is the statement, dated Toronto, March 29, 1888, 
and signed John Carruthers, Assistant Postmaster: ‘‘ No clerk is required to do any work in 
this office on Sunday. Our office closes to the public at 7 P.M. on Saturday, and is not 
open again until’? A. M. on Monday. Consequently no mail matter is delivered on Sunday, 
neither by carrier nor through the boxes. Our sorters all stop work before 12 on Saturday 
night, and do not resume duty until 12 P. M. on Sunday.” Nothing goes to pieces. The 
rule gives all an equal chance. No business man can get ahead of his competitor by get- 
ting his Sunday mail and practicing for the insane asylum by Sunday work. All rest, with 
no loss to any one. 

Perhaps Toronto seems too provincial for men who come from larger cities. So let me 
give you the facts about London: ‘ Within a radius of five miles from the gereral post-office 
in London no inland letters are carried, sorted, delivered, or dispatched on the Lord’s Day 
(Sabbath for Man, p. 286).” London rests its postal employees, and yet business suffers no 
congestion. 

There is no reason for running a Sunday mail, as you see, not even for business letters. 
Certainly the Government should not keep its postal employees at work on Sunday for the 
benefit of the Sunday newspapers. Weekly newspapers do not ask it. 

As to Sunday parades, we ask that the Sunday afternoon parades be stopped, because they 
are infringements of the soldier’s right to rest, and also of his rights of conscience. Though 
the number of our soldiers is small and the secular duties required of them on the Sabbath 
are not very wearisome, we think the Nation’s example in this matter is important. 


(The able argument made at the hearing by Mrs. J. C. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio, 
National Superintendent of Sabbath Observance Department of the W. C. T. U., may be 
obtained of her at 15 cents per hundred. | 


REMARKS BY HON. G. P. LORD, 
Secretary of the Illinois State Sabbath Association. 


Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, as a representative of the Sabbath Association of 
. Illinois I submit the following points in support of a National weekly rest law: (1.) By com- 
mon law the Christian Sabbath, known on our calendar as Sunday, is a legal weekly rest 
day, and it is the only day which by common consent is a weekly rest day. We all know 
that statute laws remain on our statute books until they are repealed, whereas common 
Jaws, which are based upon common custom, have to be constantly re-enacted. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 3,000,000 of our population work on the Sabbath, and most of 
this number are unwilling workers. This being true, the balance, or more than 57,000,000 
of our population, by abstaining from their regular weekly toil on the Sabbath, are con- 
stantly re-enacting this law of a weekly rest day. Congress, by adjourning its sessions 
from Saturday until Monday, is constantly re-enacting this law. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, by adjourning from Saturday until Monday, is constantly re-affirming the law 
which gives to the people a legal weekly rest day. (2.) The Constitution of the United 
Stites guarantees to all men the “liberty ” to have and to enjoy their legal rights. | Every 
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man is abridged of his liberty when he is deprived of his legal rights. The Constitution 
further guarantees the right to “the pursuit of happiness.” No man can be happy while 
he is conscious of being deprived of his rights. We regard property rights as being sacred 
rights. Are there not other rights which are equally sacred? Our forefathers, as an ex- 
pression of their abhorrence of a government that would deprive them of their rights, con- 
verted Boston harbor into a great tea-pot, and we justify them for that act. By what rule 
of consistency do we justify them for so doing while we approve of the acts of our Govern- 
ment in depriving its employees in the postal, military, and naval service, of their right to a 
weekly rest day? Noplea of convenience by any class can justify the Government in de- 
priving its employees in the postal service of their rights. Nor should we overlook 
that large class of men in the employ of our great corporations. “If these corporations abridge 
the rights of their employees, deprive tlem of their right to a weekly rest day, by what law 
of equity can those corporations require the Government to protect them in their property 
rights when those rights are endangered by their employees? The equities.are against 
them; ‘they have sown the wind,” and they need not be surprised if they ‘‘reap the 
whirlwind.” We-may feel assured that this labor problem will never be solved so long as 
the laboring class are deprived of any of their rights. The great demand of the laboring 
class is for more rest. The Government has heretofore recognized the justice of this de- 
mand by reducing the number of hours required for a day’s work.» It should now enact a 
law giving to those inits employ, or under its legal jurisdiction, their legal weekly 
rest day, 


THE SUNDAY REST LAW CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Conversations at the hearing on the Sunday Rest Bill. 


Senator PALMER.—You state that there is one person in the United States to whom is 
guaranteed exemption from labor on the Sabbath, namely, the President. Is that guaran- 
teed to him by any phraseology in the Constitution? 

Dr. T. P. Srevenson.—Yes, sir; the Constitution provides that the President shall have 
“ten days, Sundays excepted,” for the consideration of any bill presented to him, 

Senator CaLtt.—How about other matters besides bills? 

Mr. StevENsoN.—My point is that that establishes the principle, and that in consistency 
the Government of the United States ought to carry out the same principle, as far as its 
authority extends, in behalf of the humblest individual in the land, 

Professor D. B. W1Ltson.—I felt, when the exception in the Constitution in favor of the Chief 
Executive was noted, that there is great force in the argument, and that the same exemption 
might constitutionally be given to all whom the Government employs; for in one great sense 
the President is himself its servant. I wish also to note a fact which has been brought home 
to me, that, by virtue of his position as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Washington is- 
sued an order with regard to the Sabbath; and when the great mass of men were called 
into the army in the late war President Lincoln issued a similar Sabbath order. In those 
cases it was done by President Washington and President. Lincoln in their capacity as 
commanders-in-chief. Now, in time of peace, Congress, acting in conjunction with the 
Executive, takes the place of the Commander-in-Chief, and it appears to me that it is im 
keeping with what the people recognized as so beneficial during the civil war that in time of 
peace the same authority should be exercised. 

Senator Buarr.—Here is a bill which relates to interstate commerce, to postal work, te 
the army and to the navy.: It relates to that subject-matter which is carved out of the in- 
dependent, full jurisdiction of a Nation by the States, which were once complete sovereign- 
ties, and transferred to the General Government. The occupations I have mentioned are all 
of a public nature, and to carry them on the Nation has an opportunity to invade the 
Sabbath-rest laws of every State in such a way as to nullify them. The Nation at large is 
unrestrained by any Sabbath law whatever. If it may carry on its post-office business op 
the Sabbath it may go to any extent, and it does go ty, to a very great extent—and an 
increasingly great extent. 


WHAT EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS SAY ABOUT SUNDAY TRAINS: 


A few years since some 450 of his locomotive engineers petitioned Mr. William H, 
Vanderbilt for ‘‘ the cessation of Sunday labor.” After pointing out how Sunday run- 
ning had become “a great hardship,” they continue: “ We have borne this grievance 
patiently, hoping every succeeding year that it would decrease. We are willing to sub- 
mit to any reasonable pee mental or physical, to assist the officers of your company 
_ to achieve a financial triumph; but after a long and weary service, we do not see any 
oh he of relief, and we are forced to come to you with our trouble, and most respectfully 
ask you to relieve us from Sunday labor, so far as itis in your power todoso, Our 
objections to Sunday labor are: - 

(1) “ This never-ending labor ruins our health and prematurely makes us feel worn out 
like old men, and we are sensible of our inability to perform our duty as well when we 
work to an excess. 

(2) That the customs of all civilized countries, as well as all laws, human and Divine, 
recognize Sunday as a day of rest and recuperation; and notwithstanding intervals of 
rest might be arranged for us on other days than Sunday, we feel that by so doing we 
would be forced to exclude ourselves from all church, family, and social privileges that 
other citizens Sey: 

(8) Nearly all of the undersigned have children that they desire to have educated in 
everything that will tend to make them good men and women, and we can not help 
but see ‘oar our example in ignoring the Sabbath day has a very demoralizing influence 
upon them. 

F (4) Because we believe the best interests of the company we serve, as well as ours, 
will be promoted thereby, and because we believe locomotive engineers should occupy as 
high social and religious positions as men in any other calling. We know the question 
will be considered: How can this Sunday work be avoided with the immense and con- 
stantly increasing traffic? We have watched this matter for the past twenty years. 
We have seen it grow from its infancy until it has arrived at its now gigantic propor- 
tions, from one train on the Sabbath until we now have about thirty each way; and we 
do not hesitate in saying that we can do as much work in six days with the seventh for 
rest, as is now done. It is a fact observable by all connected with the immediate runnin:: 
of freight trains that on Monday freight is pope light ; Tuesday it strengthens a 
little, and keeps increasing until Saturday, and Sundays are the heaviest of the week. 
The objection may be offered that if your lines stop, the receiving points from other roads 
will be blocked up. In reply, we would most respectfully suggest, that when the main 
lines do not run tributaries would only be too glad to follow the good example. The 
question might also arise, if traffic is suspended twenty-four hours will not the company 
lose one-seventh of its profits? In answer, we will pledge our experience, health, and 
strength, that at the end of the year our employers will not lose one cent, but on the 
contrary, will be the gainers financially. 

Our reasons are these: At present, the duties of your locomotive engineers are in- 
cessant, day after day, night succeeding night, Sunday and all, rain or shine, with all the 
fearful inclemencies of a vigorous winter to contend with. The great strain of both 
mental and physical faculties constantly employed has’ a tendency in time to impair the 
requisites so necessary to make a good engineer. Troubled in mind, jaded and worn out 
sat bod, the engineer can not give his duties the attention they should have in order to 

best advance his employer’s interests. We venture to say, not on this broad continent, in 

any branch of business or traffic, can be found any class in the same position as railroad 
men. 

They are severed from associations that all hold most dear, debarred from the op- 
portunity of worship, that tribute man owes to his God; witnessing all those pleasures ac- 
corded to others, which are the only oases in the deserts of this life, and with no prospect 
of relief. We ask you to aid us. Give us the Sabbath for rest after our week of labor- 
ious duties, and we pledge you that, with a system invigorated by a season of repose, by 

‘a brain eased and cleared by hours of relaxation, we can go to work with more energy, 
more mental and physical force, and can and will accomplish more work and do it 
better, if possible, in six days than we can now do in seven. We can give you ten days 
in six if you require it, if we can only look forward to a certain period of rest. In con- 
clusion, we hope and trust that, in conjunction with other gentlemen of the trunk lines 
leading to the seaboard, you will be able to accomplish something that will ameliorate 
our condition.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt replied to this petition: “I will stop Sunday trains when the other 
railroads do.’ Others will stop only when Congress compels all to stop together. 
Then it can be done without loss to any. 
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WHAT AN EXPERIENCED RAILROAD MANAGER SAYS OF 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


PAPER READ AT WASHINGTON SABBATH CONVENTION BY GEN. A. S. Diven, ELMiRa» 
N. Y., For 80 Yuars In ConTROL or Erie R. R. 


About one year since I wrote for the “ Christian Union ” an article on railroad trafic, 
in which I asserted that Sunday trains were not justified, either in the interest of the pub- 
lic or the stockholders. In that article, as I remember it, I made the general assertion: 
1st. That the amount of traffic would be the same per week, whether performed in 168 
hours or 144 hours, 2d. That it could be performed in 144 hours with no additional 
cost to the roads. 8d. That the public interest did not require Sunday trains. I chal- 
lenged the discussion of the foregoing propositions. I claim that an experience of thirty 
years of the best part of my life in railroad management and construction, commencing 
with the construction of the first road from New York to Lake Erie and continuing until 
the great lines reaching to the Pacific were in operation, gives me some qualification for 
this discussion. 

As this challenge has not been met by railroad management, I can only pursue the 
subject by stating such considerations as I suppose govern the managers of roads in run- 
ning their trains on Sunday. If it is claimed that the business of Sunday trains would 
be lost if not done on that day, the manifest answer is that there is just so much freight 
for transportation, and if it is not moved one day it will be another. Is it claimed that 
the capacity of the roads is limited so as to require the Sunday trains to meet the demands 
of the trade? This I dispute. The traffic is not up to the capacity of roads, as evidenced 
by the constant warfare between competing lines as to which can obtain the greatest 
amount. Notwithstanding the immense increase of the internal trade dependent upon 
railroads for movement, the increase of facilities by new competing lines, improvements 
in tracks and equipments on the older ones keepsin advance of the requirements of trade. 
It may be claimed that it increases the cost to the roads to pause on Sunday. I think not, 
Train hands are paid by time or mileage; while not working they are not drawing pay, 
locomotives are not burning coal, equipment is not subject to wear.” In fact, the least 
time consumed in a given business the greater the profit. I admit that in fixing time- 
tables in reference to stopping work on Sunday, some changes in switching facilities 
and possibly some additional switches would be needed, but this would require little 
increase in the plant of the road. 

Now as to the public requirements, and this, I anticipate, will be the most specious 
excuse for Sunday trains. You know how much more anxious railroad managers are to 
care for the public than for their stockholders. I claim that there is no public require- 
ment for Sunday trains. The great bulk of railroad traffic is connected with the product 
of the farm, the forest, the mine, the mill, and the factory. Any pretense as to the im- 
portance of one day between the time of receipt and delivery of all this kind of traffic is 
too trivial for consideration. ‘“ But,” say these devoted public servants, ‘‘ your cities 
must be bie cay with milk, with vegetables and fruits, and all the way from thenatural past- 
ures, from Texas to Montana, comes live stock to supply our Eastern cities with meat, 
except what is slaughtered in Western cities and comes as fresh meat.” Well, let us con- 
sider the necessity of Sunday trains to prevent cities from being deprived of milk for their 
coffee, and of fruits, meats, and vegetables for their tables all the days of the week. 
Milk trains running into cities, so far as I know, do not start more than 100 miles from 
the place to be supplied and may be run in four hours. Saturday’s afternoon milking 
will supply Sunday delivery. And the whole of Sunday milking may be started after 
sunset and come in at night ready for Monday delivery. As to fruits, they are not 
gathered on Sunday by the growers. The supply for Sunday is procured at the market 
on Saturday, and Monday’s supply is from what was left over Sunday from pganed 8 
picking or from early Monday picking. What is said of fruits applies as well to garden 
truck. I do not state these as existing methods at present in all cases, but as what would 
be universal if Sunday trains were discontinued. ies you to judge as to how much 
the people would be inconvenienced in these supplies by the discontinuance of Sunday 
trains. 

As to live stock from the valley of the Mississippi and all the eastern slope of the 


*It is claimed that Sunday rest would save American railroads thirty-nine million dollars per 
bee but we think the one seventh of wages reckoned in this saving could not and should not 
e relied on, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Horace Greely, and John Stuart Mill have each said, in sub- 
stance, that when all men ina community work but six days per week, they get as much pay as if 
they all worked seven, that is, a week’s normal wages, Butin the other aie eg named there would . 
be.a considerable direct saving, besides the indirect gains in accidents and otherwise by the better 


condition of the men. ‘ 
Gen. Diven speaks in this paper of stopping trains for “the daylight of Sunday,” but in aletter he 

explains that he would have them stop 24 hours, not from 12 o’clock of Saturday night to 12 of Sabbath 

night, but from 10 or 11 P. M. of the one night to the same hour of the other, as better for beth rail- 


road men and passengers in the matter of sleep.—W, F. C. 
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Rocky Mountains, in the name of humanity, in the name of economy and of wholesome 
food, I protest against live animals, intended for the butcher, being confined in cars for 
over 48 hours without release. Allowing 15 miles the hour for the time of the trains, 
this would give two rests from Kansas City and one from Chicago and St. Louis. Two 
days for such rest are better than one, and when Sunday intervenes give it to the poor 
beast. Give it an extra day for rest rather than rush it all feverish and exhausted to the 
shambles. As to fresh meat, the whole problem is solved by the refrigerator car. I am 
well served in Florida with meat butchered in Chicago. When itis known that a table 
in London may be furnished with a roast from a Chicago slaughter-house the plea of 
necessity for Sunday trains for fresh meats should cease. So much for freight traffic. 

My challenge goes still further, and includes passenger and mail trains. While I 
claim that there is no public necessity for such trains, it will be more difficult to satisfy 
the people of the fact. So many are accustomed to Sunday travel that they have come 
to consider it a necessity, but the Sunday trains withdrawn, they would rapidly conform 
to the change. Iam only contending for suspending these trains during the day, so that 
persons might leave on Saturday evening on a journey of two, three, or even four hundred 
miles without encroaching upon the light of Sunday. I would have no trains leave or 
arrive at any station by daylight on Sunday. If a passenger wants to go through, from 
an Atlantic city to Chicago, there are five days or nights of the week on which he may 
set out. If to Kansas City, Omaha, or other cities at like distance he has four, and if to 
San Francisco three. He has all those days to choose from, if he wants to go through 
without stopping, and by stopping only for one day, on Sunday, the choice of all other 
trains. Surely the public should be satisfied with such accommodation. I may be 
asked what I would do with trains from ocean to ocean after the third day of the week. 
I would select attractive places for spending Sunday and give tickets for free hotel ac- 
commodation at such lay-over stations, and Tam greatly mistaken if a majority of travel- 
ers would not perfer these trains. 

Now as to mails. There is no necessity: for their transmission on Sunday. The 
mails are not resorted to in emergency. In such cases the telegraph is the resort. Busi- 
ness houses, banks, exchanges, boards of trade are closed, do not open their mails on Sun- 
day, and I can think of no public or private interest that would suffer for lack of a Sun- 
day mail. So far as newspapers are concerned, the telegraph furnishes to the local papers 
throughout the country all the important news in advance of the metropolitan press, 

There is but one other plea for Sunday trains. The Sunday excursion® or picnic is 
claimed to be necessary to furnish pure air and healthfui recreation to the six-day toilers. 
So far from this, it is _a device to lure the people from wholesome rest to unwholesome 
dissipation, for the sake of a portion of their hard-earned wages of the week. Whether 
the roads catering for this business make money by it is questionable. They fix low rates 
and often meet with expensive accidents, but whether profitable to the road or not, they 
are public nuisances and should be abated. 

Of course, in suspending movements of trains on Sunday, I except accidents and un- 
avoidable delays in reaching lay-over stations. What I mean is that, in arranging time- 
tables, they should be fixed in reference to Sunday observance. In conclusion, inasmuch 
as all the industries furnishing the roads with business—the mill, the mine, the factory, 
and the merchant—rest on Sunday and neither bring freights to stations nor take them 
away on that day, how can it be claimed as a necessity that trains must berun? IfI 
have made no reference to the moral aspect of the question, this is not because I fail to 
recognize the right of the religious portions of the people to have their sentiments re- 
spected. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS anp tHe INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS snp KNIGHTS OF LABOR 
AT THE CLOSE OF HIS ADDRESS ON THE NatTiunaL Sunpay Rest Law. 


In the closing paragraph of his recent address to the Knights of Labor, Mr. Crafts 
said: “ At the Convention of Engineers several questions were raised by those who feared 
that the petitioners’ dream of Sunday rest for them might be too good to come true. 
The first question raised was, ‘ Will not one day less work per week mean one seventh 
less wages?’ In response to this attention was called to the statement of the Vanderbilt 
engineers, and also of General Diven and other railroad managers, that as much 
railroad work as is now done can be done in six days and done better, because of the 
better condition of the men ; and on this ground the engineers would be sustained in 
demanding, and, if necessary, compelling the railroad company to readjust the pay 
schedule so that the men would be paid as much as at present. I agree with Mr. 


AI agree with Gen. Diven in regard to Sunday excursions, but wish to call attention to the fact that 
they come under State laws; and could not be affected (except in D, C. and Territories) by any National 
Sunday Rest Law.—W. F. C. 
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Powderly, as I gaid to them, that there should be no strikes except such as are in accord- 
ance with Knightly principles. Another question was, ‘What good would my Sun- 
day off do my family if I were a hundred miles away with my engine? ’ It was replied 
that a railroad man would usually reach the same point Saturday night every week, and 
would locate his home at that pot. Another-question related to the stock train, which, 
it was said, could not be, stopped on Sabbath without cruelty to the animals. But 
another engineer replied that there were cars now provided in which stock could be fed and 
watered as if in the stable, on such tripsas were too long to accomplish between Sabbaths. 
In any case, men should not be sacrificed for cattle. One freight engineer from Georgia, 
where the law against Sunday freights isenforced, said emphatically that he never would 
leave Georgia while a railroad job could be had there, so greatly did he prize his Sunday 
rest. 

Question. Would it not be the best way to stop Sunday trains to have the gov- 
ernment own and control the railroads altogether, as the Knights advocate. 

Answer. Perhaps the best way to begin the discussion of Government control for 
seven days per week is to discuss this bill for Government control on one day. If the 
petite refuse the little we now ask, the people will be the more ready to take control 

together. - ; 

Question. Could not this weekly rest day be secured without reference to religion 
by having the workmen of an establishment scheduled in regular order|for one day of rest 
per week, whichever was most convenient—not all resting on any one day? 

Answer. A weekly day of rest has never been pesntly secured in any land except 
on the basis of religious obligation. Take the religion out and you take the rest out. 
Greed is so strong that nothing but God and conscience can mi) it from capturing all days 
for toil.. However, I believe in a law requiring that some week-day be given for rest to those 
engaged in such work as is permitted on Sunday, in accordance with the following peti- 
tion, which was endorsed by the Knights of Labor Council of Chicago; but being a peti- 
tion for a State law, I present it, not for endorsement by the General Assembly ; as I do 
the other petition, but only for you to carry home and push, each in his own State. 


To the State Senate: 

The undersigned earnestly petition your honorable body to pass a bill forbidding any 
one to hire another or to be hired for more than six days of any week, except in domestic 
service and the care of the sick and of live stock, in order that those whom ie or custom 

ermits to work on Sunday may be protected in their right to some other weekly rest 
ay, and in their right to a week’s wages for six days’ work. 

Question. Cannot this Sunday rest, in which I believe, be secured without law, and 
so without interfering with personal liberty, by agreements among churches, among 
engineers, etc. ? 

Answer, Sunday laws do not in any way interfere with true liberty, for they do not 
require any man to be religious. A six-day law is no more a violation of liberty than an 
eight-hour law. In shortening the hours of labor it is a great advantage for the law to 
name as the rest day one which is already a rest day to a large number of the population 
on religious grounds. Onthecontinent of Europe the voluntary plan has failed so signally 
that even the conventions of socialists are asking for stricter laws against Sunday work. 


After the address and questions, the petition subjoined was unanimously endorsed 

in each case. The same petition has also been endorsed by the Central Labor Union, of 

’ New York, by the Presbyterian General Assembly, by Cardinal Gibbons, by the 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, etc. The petition is said to be the largest ever 

presented to a Government and the only one in which labor organizations and churches 
of all creeds have generally united. 


To the United States Senate: 


The undersigned adult residents of the United States, 21 years of age or more, 
hereby earnestly petition your honorable body to pass a bill, forbidding, in the Nation’s 
Mail and Military service, and in inter-state commerce, and in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, all Sunday traffic and work, except works of religion and works of 
real necessity and mercy. (Duplicate for House of Representatives.) 


In the April (1889) number of Our Day (Boston, Mass., 25 cents each), Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, one of its editors, gives the answers of tifty-four railroad officials to questions about 
Sunday trains. All but eight admit that more Sunday work is done on railroads than ig 
necessary, and about the same proportion admit also that the same amount of work that is 
now doue in seven days could be done in six—most of them say ‘done better ”—and that 
too, without loss to either the roads or to the public. One half of these officials declare 
there is uo serious ovstacle to the entire suspension of Suuday tracus. 


